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Foreword 


Everyone in the group of companies to which 
R. Hudson & Co. now belongs will feel a sense 
of pride on the occasion of the Centenary of 
the Dunedin business. “Sweet Success” is a fas- 
cinating and thoroughly readable account of 
the first hundred years of Richard Hudson’s 
company and I am honoured to have been 
asked to write a foreword to it. I do commend 
the book to anyone interested in how a business 
can be built up from nothing by men of drive 
and initiative. You cannot fail to be impressed 
by Richard Hudson’s courage and determination 
from the time he emigrated to New Zealand in 
1865 to his immediate replanning of the new 
factory after the disastrous fire of 1902, which 
had apparently destroyed his life’s work. The 
rise of the business is also an integral part of 
the history and development of Dunedin and 
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Otago from the gold discoveries to the present 
day. 

There are many similarities between Richard 
Hudson’s career and the histories of the 
founders of the Cadbury, Fry and Pascall 
businesses in England. They all founded busi- 
nesses which continue to be household names 
today and in which the family tradition still 
flourishes. They had to overcome severe set- 
backs and difficulties in building up their com- 
panies, but in spite of them they proved that 
hard work and an insistence on quality will 
achieve success. A further connection lies in 
their belief in the importance of fair wages and 
good working conditions and in the right of 
work-people to organise trade unions, beliefs 
which did not always make them popular with 
their fellow manufacturers. 

The final link between our companies was a 
natural outcome of the world trade situation 
in the late 1920’s. As tariff barriers against 
imported goods were raised, Cadbury and Fry 
looked for a well established New Zealand 
company with whom they could work in order 
to be able to manufacture locally. The decision 
to merge with R. Hudson & Co. of Dunedin, 
long known for their enterprise and the quality 
of their goods, was indeed a fortunate one and 
has contributed to the uninterrupted progress of 
the joint firms that we see today. That the com- 
pany has retained all its old drive for expan- 
sion and growth can be seen by the recent 
move to manufacture in the North Island. This 
great event was somewhat underestimated by 
The Times of London, which referred to the 
Rt. Hon. J. R. Marshall opening “ The Cab- 
bury Fry Hudson group’s £1 biscuit factory 
at Papakura ”’. 

The history of Richard Hudson and Cadbury 
Fry Hudson has shown the part that family 
firms and individual enterprise can play in 
building a country’s economy. It is heartening 
to see the family link and sense of identity in 
the business still continued in the English and 
New Zealand companies. One of the points that 
“Sweet Success” makes most clearly is that the 
strength of a business depends on the team of 
people that make it up and here the record of 
R. Hudson & Co. is a proud one. From Cad- 
bury Fry and Pascall round the world, we 
send our sincere congratulations to you all on 
reaching your centenary and our very best 
wishes for an equally successful future. 


ADRIAN CADBURY, 


Chairman of Directors, 
Cadbury Brothers Ltd., 
Bournville. 
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the Executive Stafi has been singled out for 
special mention. 


Carl V. Smith. 


1866 and ALL THAT! 


In 1866 in Birmingham, two young men (25 
and 21) were struggling with an almost bank- 
rupt business, started by their father thirty- 
five years previously in 1831. Their names 
were Richard and George Cadbury and they 
laid the foundation of the Cadbury Empire. 


In 1866 in London, a young man, son of a 
baker, bought a two-roomed house and 
started making confectionery. His name was 
James Pascall and he founded the business 
of James Pascall Ltd. which recently became 
part of Cadburys. 


In 1866 in Bristol, a firm of Cocoa and Choco- 
late Manufacturers, started by a young man, 
Joseph Fry, in 1728 (forty-two years before 
Captain Cook discovered New Zealand), had 
completed 138 years in business!! 


and 


in 1866 in Christchurch (N.Z.) a young man 
of twenty-five applied to a baker for a job. 
Two years later, he started a business in 
Dunedin, while the baker did likewise in 
Nelson. The baker’s name was John Griffin, 
founder of Griffin & Sons Ltd.—the young 
man was Richard Hudson, the founder of 
R. Hudson & Co., later to become Cadbury 
Fry Hudson Ltd. 


All these momentous and simultaneous hap- 
penings are part of our story, but the most 
intimate of all is that of Richard Hudson 
on the verge of launching the business whose 
centenary we are now observing. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


R. Hudson & Co. 


The era of Richard Hudson 
1868-1903 


In 1841, England was in the throes of one of 
its blackest periods—the ‘hungry forties ’—the 
Industrial Revolution having brought in its train 
extreme poverty, appalling working and housing 
conditions and increased severity in its Poor 
Laws. It was into this sort of world that 
Richard Hudson was born in the little village 
of Chippenham in Wiltshire. His parents were 
poor and, to make matters worse, he became 
an orphan when only nine years of age. An 
orphan’s plight in the 19th century is vividly 
described by Charles Dickens in his Oliver 
Twist but, fortunately, Richard, even at that 
early age, had that ‘something’ that made him 
different. His independence and determination 
to succeed overcame his handicap of being one 
of the forty-two per cent. of the population 
who were illiterate. 

At the age of eleven, he got a job as a belt- 
runner in the Locomotive and Carriage Body 
Works of the Great Western Railway, working 
twelve hours a day including Saturdays. At 
fourteen he went to sea, returning after three 
years to become apprenticed to the bakery 
trade. However, as he saw no future for himself 
in England, he worked his passage to New 
Zealand on the sailing ship Indian Empire, 
arriving in Lyttelton in 1865 at the age of 
twenty-four. 

Gold had been discovered on the West Coast 
and visions of an overnight fortune no doubt 
prompted Richard to make for the ‘diggings’ 
at Hokitika. Typical of the man, he took the 
direct route over Arthur’s Pass and was one of 
the few men to have done so at that time. The 
fortune did not materialise and so, earning his 
living bush-felling and on road construction, he 
gradually worked his way back to Christchurch 
where he got a job with John Griffin. Two 
years later he married nineteen-year-old Mary 
Ann Riley (a wife who proved to be a tower of 
strength to him in his career and who lived to 
see the Amalgamated Company firmly estab- 
lished). Shortly afterwards the young couple 
left for Dunedin. 

In 1848, the settlement of Otago had taken 
place and, considering the conditions, quite re- 
markable progress had been made, many firms 
now well known in New Zealand having started 
there during that period. The rate of progress, 
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however, was greatly accelerated by the dis- 
covery of gold in 1861 and, by 1868, Dunedin 
was a boom town. There is little doubt that it 
was because of these conditions the young 
couple came south. 

They first settled in Normanby from which 

Richard travelled back and forward each day 
to work, fording the Leith Stream en route. It 
is not surprising therefore that, as soon as his 
finances permitted, he moved first to Duke 
Street, then to Great King Street and eventually 
paid £30 for a site in Moray Place on which 
he built a home (incidentally at the same time 
he bought a similar sized section in McLaggan 
Street for £5!). The site is now occupied by 
the Stuart Chambers and as, in his later years, 
Richard became a great advocate for Trade 
Unions, it would please him to know that one 
of the offices in this building houses the Sec- 
retary of the Otago Biscuit and Confectionery 
Workers’ Union! 
After a few jobs, he decided to return to his 
old trade. Purchasing on time payment a Bis- 
cuit Baking machine (which had been lying in 
an old store since being displayed at the New 
Zealand Exhibition of 1865) and renting a 
bakehouse with oven (close to where Whitcombe 
and Tombs are today), he commenced making 
biscuits and subsequently pies. To the ships 
which were then arriving regularly in the har- 
bour, he sold large quantities of ships’ biscuits, 
solving the problems of production and distri- 
bution by selling them from a barrow at the 
ship’s side and returning to his bakehouse to 
make more. 

His first six months’ trading could hardly be 
described as very promising—half of his original 
capital being lost in one bad debt of £54! 


The original 
Dowling Street Factory 
now Sampson’‘s Building 


The Masonic Hall, 
Moray Place, 

demolished to build the 
Coffee Palace (see above) 





The Coffee Palace 


Moray Place 
now the Criterion Hotel 


The first flour mill 
corner St. Andrew Street 
and Cumberland Street 


That however was the last time he traded at a 
loss. His immediate problem was _ greater 
liquidity and, to obtain this, he opened a Coffee 
Shop in the Arcade and claimed to be the first 
man in New Zealand to sell a “pie and cup of 
coffee” for 6d. The fact that his takings on a 
Saturday alone frequently amounted to over 
£40 proved the wisdom of his action. 

The first Balance Sheet available is for the 
year 1873, five years after he commenced 
business. This showed a surplus of Assets over 
Liabilities of £1,325 and, in arriving at his 
Assets, no item was too small to mention (One 
ladle - 2s. 6d.!). Not much depreciation could 





be written off his Plant and Property when one 
reads items such as Factory Buildings £300, 
Steam Boiler complete with shafting gearing 
and superheating, etc., £261, Complete Biscuit 
making machine with Brake and Oven £155, 
(each new turbo-radiant biscuit oven and as- 
sociated equipment installed in the Cadbury 
Fry Hudson factory in Papakura in 1965 cost 
approximately £150,000) Sugar Mill and Sifter 
£40, two Horses £32, Fireproof Safe £7 and 
Pestle and Mortar 7s. 6d. At the same time, 
some of the prices at that period would make 
the modern housewife envious—Biscuits 6d. 
per lb., Butter 7d. per lb. and Eggs 9d. per 
dozen. 

In the following year Assets included Stan- 
dard Insurance Shares valued at £75 (was it 
foresight that made him sell them before the 
next balance sheet?). The horses mentioned 
above had improved in value to £40 but 
whether they were the same horses or whether 
another item (Whips 30s.) had effected the 
improvement is not known. 
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Nine years after the start of the business, the 
turnover had risen to £13,750; assets exceeded 
liabilities by £5,444 and included quite a 
number of properties which he had bought in 
the intervening years. They also included a 
£450 interest in a Steam Laundry. 

As might be expected, these results had not 
been achieved without considerable extensions 
to plant and buildings. He had two shops 
doing good business in Princes Street and Fleet 
Street. When his first bake-house became in- 
adequate to meet increased sales, he moved 
into Dowling Street on the site now occupied 
by Samson’s Building. (See photo page 4). 

This move brought a further development. 
Some time previously, a merchant had offered 
him some confectionery-making machinery. Al- 
though he knew nothing about confectionery 
making, he bought the plant—shortly after- 
wards a trained confectioner applied for a job! 
Soon confectionery contributed very substan- 
tially to the total turnover. Richard was a 
natural mechanic and, although he did not 
realize it, he developed a boiling pan, heated 
and driven by steam, very similar to one paten- 
ted in Scotland about the same time. 

He purchased the first travelling biscuit oven 
to come on the market and installed it in a 
building next to the old Tepid Baths site in 
Moray Place. His next major move was to 
buy the Masonic Hall. After a short period of 
occupancy, it was demolished and a fine four 
storey building erected—today it is the Criterion 
Hotel. The front portion was used as a Board- 
ing House and Restaurant (The Coffee Palace) 
and, on the rear portion (now the Embassy 
Theatre), he built a new factory. 

At this point it is interesting to note that, in 
the only early advertisement available, the name 
of the firm had become “The Excelsior Steam 
Confection and Biscuit Factory—R. Hudson & 
Co. Proprietors”. 

Turning his attention next to the Cocoa and 
Chocolate market, he went to Europe in 1884, 
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visiting factories in London, Brussels and 
France. Eventually he bought a complete plant 
from a French firm. In due course, a very 
palatable chocolate was produced (claimed to 
be the first in the Southern Hemisphere) and 
this met with a ready sale in competition with 
imported brands. Because of this success, 
Richard concentrated on that side of the busi- 
ness with the result that, at the time of the 
amalgamation with Cadburys in 1930, the firm 
had the major share of the New Zealand 
chocolate market. 


Cocoa, Drinking Chocolate and Homoeo- 
pathic Cocoa (frequently referred to as 
‘Homoeopathetic’) were also produced, but 
not with a great deal of success. An interesting 
experiment however was made with the Kola 
nut. Overseas manufacturers of this product 
claimed that it was far more nutritious than 
cocoa and had all sorts of health producing 
qualities—in fact a London scientific journal 
claimed that Kola nut had the power to “re- 
store to normal condition the worst sufferers 
from Intoxication or Monomania’’. Because 
apparently nobody wanted to be cured from 
intoxication nor did they realise that talking 
Rugby constantly was a form of monomania, 
the venture was not a success. However its 
introduction showed initiative. 


A venture that was to prove more success- 
ful was the early establishment of Branches or 
Agencies in Auckland, Wellington and Christ- 
church. One of his earliest customers was a 
storekeeper in the far North who also owned a 
scow in which he made frequent trips to Dun- 
edin with Kauri timber, returning with Hud- 
son’s flour, Biscuits and Confectionery. 

More space again was the cry. Because 
difficulty had been experienced in securing the 
correct type of flour for his biscuits, a Stone 
Flour Mill had been installed. This became out 
of date and, in 1900, a new roller Mill of the 
most modern kind was bought and, with it, 
the plant necessary to produce Wheaten Meal, 
Pearl Barley and other products. To house this 
new plant a section on the corner of Cumber- 
land and St. Andrew Streets was purchased 
and a new mill erected. 

About the same time, another major move 
was made with the purchase of two acres 
fronting Castle and Cumberland Streets. The 
building on this piece of land housed New 
Zealand’s only distillery which had been closed 
by the Government as a result of representa- 
tions from Scottish distillers—surely a tribute 
to the quality of the whisky and the short- 
sightedness of the Government of the day as 
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what of the man himself? The fact that, from 
the age of nine, unaided from any source, he 
achieved what he did, is sufficient evidence of 
his courage and determination. But he had 
more than that. He was human and modern in 
his thinking. His early experiences made him 
sympathetic to the ‘under dog’ and he realised 
and practised the belief that the best results are 
obtained when there is mutual trust and respect 
between employer and employee. His strong 
views on what today is called employer-employee 
relationships were well ahead of the times and 
no doubt he was regarded in other business 
circles as a Socialist. Actually he was a realist. 
He believed that hard work should be rewarded 
and, if profits were good, those assisting in 
making these profits should benefit in some 
way. On the other hand, if conditions beyond 
their control were such that profits were small 
or non-existent, he still expected the workmen 
to co-operate with management and work hard. 
The fact that they did so indicated the faith 
they had in his honesty of purpose. In 1928, 
when R. Hudson & Co. celebrated its 6oth 
Anniversary, a photograph was taken of sixteen 
old employees who between them had contri- 
buted 547 years of service, an average of thirty- 
four years. That this excellent relationship be- 
tween Management and Staff still exists is 
proved by the fact that, in 1962, a party was 
held for fifty-eight employees with over twenty- 
five years of service who, between them, had 
worked for 1,854 years—an average of thirty- 
two years. Since 1962, twenty employees have 
received a gold watch on completing forty 
years of service and another eighty-eight em- 
ployees have received the special presentation 
on completion of twenty-five years. Miss Olive 
Smith who is still a most skilful employee has 
completed over fifty years service! 

Richard Hudson was a great believer in 
private enterprise, had no time for price agree- 
ments and became very unpopular on one oc- 
casion when he would not sign an agreement 
between flourmillers to withhold flour from any 
retailer who cut the price. He was a great 
advocate for the eight hour day and was the 
first manufacturer in Dunedin to discontinue 
work on Saturday afternoon. Although stern in 
many ways, he had a great love for children 
and frequently expressed his intention to build 
a Kindergarten when he could afford it. His 
wish was carried out in 1926 by his sons when 
the Richard Hudson Free Kindergarten was 
gifted as a development from the original 
Caversham Kindergarten established in 1908. 











The first Castle Street frontage — 
the 3-storey building at right 
was destroyed by fire in 1902 


Until 1903, the business could well have been 
described as a “one-man-show”’. New Zealand 
is full of instances where, in such cases, the 
company declined because the ‘one-man’ was 
no longer there to run it. Richard Hudson, 
however, had taken the necessary steps to en- 
sure this did not happen with his company. By 
giving each son a responsibility and ensuring 
that all worked hard, he had trained his suc- 
cessors and the wisdom of his foresight was 
proved after his premature death. 

The business became a Company and was 
run by the six sons as Directors. Mr. Dick, 
with his placid temperament, was the ideal man 


CHAPTER TWO 


R. Hudson & Co. 


The era of the Six Sons 
1903-1930 


for the position of Chairman. It would have 
been unnatural had there always been complete 
agreement between six sons, but all disputes 
were referred to Mr. Dick whose decisions were 
always accepted. Mr. Bob was Works Manager 
and the driving force. He never hesitated to 
call a spade a spade and, in his striving to 
achieve results, was probably more like his 
father than any of his brothers. Mr. Ambrose 
was responsible for the Chocolate Department. 
He had an inquiring and experimental mind 
(not only in the factory, but in the culinary 
arts at home!) and, without the research re- 
sources available to international companies, 
produced a chocolate of excellent quality. Mr. 
Charlie was in charge of the Flour Mill and 
had the responsibility for producing the correct 
type of flour to suit Mr. Arthur who had to 
produce the biscuits. Mr. Bill, until he died in 
1952, headed a very loyal team of engineers. 

The fire was a very serious loss, both in 
money and production, and the sons, of whom 
the eldest was only 34, faced a big hurdle. 
Apart from a small policy for £2,000, the 
factory was not insured and it was Mr. Dick’s 
first job to approach the Bank Manager. Inter- 
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viewing a bank manager for even a small over- 
draft is an ordeal for any young man and one 
can imagine Mr. Dick’s timid hesitancy in 
asking for £50,000—a very big sum in those 
days. One can also imagine his delight (not to 
mention relief and astonishment!) when the 
Bank Manager immediately agreed—his faith 
in the sons being justified when the debt was 
repaid in 1912. 

When the factory was built, Richard Hudson 
had strengthened the walls by ‘tying’ them with 
steel bands taken from the barrels left in the 
distillery. As a result, although fire gutted the 
building, the walls stood and, within five 
weeks, biscuit production had resumed under a 
temporary roof. Reconditioning the chocolate 
machinery took longer and, although production 
started up, it was decided that the time was 
opportune to modernise the plant completely. 
To this end, Mr. Ambrose went to London and 
Paris in 1904 where he purchased the very 
latest chocolate-making plant, including a Savy 
enrober and cooler to replace the much slower 
hand-dipping method. With all this modern 
equipment, sales were soon once again on the 
increase. In 1918 the first experiments were 
made to condense milk and, in the following 
year, Mr. Ambrose accompanied by Mr. Bob 
made another trip overseas where, in addition 
to a milk condensing plant, he purchased two 
Gabel Moulding machines which replaced the 
old laborious method of hand-moulding blocks. 
All these purchases not only improved the 
quality of the product, but greatly improved the 
output. Purchases made on another trip by Mr. 
Bob included a Shell Plant which was to prove 
invaluable later in the depression years. 

During the period under review, there had 
been continual building expansion. The old 
distillery became a new Flour Mill. The existing 
building on the east side of the property was 
converted into office accommodation, finished 
goods store and a dairy. On the Cumberland 
Street frontage, a four storey building housed 
flour mixing, chocolate enrobers, confectionery 
manufacture and a box-making room. Other 
buildings included a moulding department, en- 
gineers shop and chocolate making plant. The 
final purchase of land by R. Hudson & Co. was 
Lett; Wir, Charles D. Fudson made just prior to the amalgamation in 1930 
when the old Fire Brigade Station in Cumber- 
land Street was bought and used as a raw 
material store. 


Since the disastrous fire, a recurrence of 
which has been averted on several occasions 
over the last fifty years by the installation of 
the, then, new sprinkler system, the firm had 


Left: Mr. Arthur D. Hudson 


Right: Mr. Ambrose A. Hudson 








Right: Mr. William R. Hudson 
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made wonderful progress, despite the flood in 
1923. Turnover had jumped to new heights, 
and work-room space had increased substan- 
tially. The last four years had been particularly 
prosperous and this was due in no small measure 
to the great publicity which the firm obtained 
from the New Zealand and South Seas Ex- 
hibition, held in Dunedin in 1925-26. 


The Exhibition itself was a great success, 
with 3,200,498 visitors and a daily attendance 
as high as 84,000. Particularly popular was the 
Amusement Park which introduced games fresh 
from the Wembley Exhibition of the previous 
year. Prizes were, in the main, boxes of cho- 
colates. While many of these were half filled 
or had inferior chocolates in them, R. Hudson 
& Co. set a very high standard, so much so that 
customers became quality conscious and de- 
manded Hudsons. This gave rise to the slogan 
of “MUST BE HUDSONS”, used for many 
years afterwards for advertising purposes. 


While Hudsons had been increasing their 
New Zealand sales, Cadburys had been doing 
likewise with their imported lines. In 1919, 
Cadbury-Fry (N.Z.) Ltd. was formed and oc- 
cupied a building, erected by Cadburys in 
Wellington in 1908. Incidentally this was one 
of the first buildings erected in New Zealand 
which complied with the Earthquake Building 
Recommendations which followed the disastrous 
earthquake in San Francisco in 1906. Mr. 
Frank Meadowcroft was appointed Manager 
and held that position until he retired in 1926, 
when he was replaced by Mr. George Sara. 
Sales continued to increase steadily, perhaps 
the most spectacular development being the 
success of Bournville Cocoa which practically 
overnight replaced a Dutch Cocoa which, up 
till then, had enjoyed the major share of the 
cocoa market. 


Representations to the Government made by 
local manufacturers resulted in the protective 
duty of twenty per cent. being raised to twenty- 
five per cent. It also resulted in Cadbury 
Brothers deciding to manufacture in New 
Zealand! While looking round for a suitable 
site, a suggestion was made by a third party 
that they should buy a controlling interest in 
R. Hudson & Co, Negotiations followed and 
an agreement was reached. Mr. Barrow Cad- 
bury, Chairman of Cadbury Brothers, and his 
daughter, Miss Dorothy, also a Director, came 
to Dunedin to finalise matters and, on the 1st 
April, 1930, the firm of R. Hudson & Co. be- 
came Cadbury Fry Hudson Ltd. At a later date, 
the balance of the ordinary shares held by the 
Hudson interests was purchased. 

















CHAPTER THREE 


The House of Cadbury 
1831-1968 


Having arrived at the point of the fusion of the Cadbury and 
Hudson Companies, let us take a look at the background of the 
English Company before dealing with the development of the 
amalgamated New Zealand Company from 1930 onwards. 


One day in 1868, in Birmingham, when 
perhaps in Dunedin, Richard Hudson was buy- 
ing his first baking oven on time payment, a 
young man with artistic taste was painting a 
picture of a little girl in a muslin frock with a 
kitten on her lap and a red flower in her hair. 
The man was Richard Cadbury and the picture 
was to be the first pictorial box-top for cho- 
colates ever used in England. 

Richard Cadbury was the eldest son of John 
Cadbury who, in 1831, thirty-seven years pre- 
viously, had begun to manufacture cocoa and 
chocolate. John had been sent to Leeds and 
London to learn the business of a retail tea 
dealer and his father had given him a sum of 
money with which to “sink or swim’. He swam 
but very nearly sank! 

John opened his shop in No. 93 Bull Street 
(the heart of industrial Birmingham) as a tea 
dealer and coffee roaster. He sold Cocoa and 
Chocolate—in fact he went further, for his 
first advertisement read “Cocoa nibs prepared 
by himself—an article affording a most nutri- 
tious beverage for breakfast”. In those days 
the price of cocoa nibs was 3s. 4d. per Ib. and 
for Patent Cocoa 4s. 

In 1831, he opened up a factory in Crooked 
Lane, still in the centre of Birmingham, and 
the first evidence of his cocoa and chocolate 
manufacturing activities comes in a letter to a 
client dated 23/6/41 (or as he wrote it—‘‘6 
mos - 23 - 1841) thanking him for his order 
for Soluble Cocoa for which he had enclosed 
a £10 note. However if sales weren’t booming 
in the cocoa and chocolate market, it wasn’t 
for lack of variety! An 1842 Price List shows 
that he was offering no fewer than fifteen 
different kinds of eating and drinking chocolate 
with fancy names such as “Churchman’s”, 
“Fine Cream”, “Grenada”, “Spanish” and 
“French Eating”. His range of ten cocoas 
included “‘soluble” (the most popular), “Rock”, 
“Granulated” and “Trinidad”. All these 
cocoas had starch added to absorb the cocoa 
butter which had not been pressed out of the 
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roasted bean and it was left to his sons, Richard 
and George, to produce the first “pure” cocoa 
in 1866 under the name of Cocoa Essence. It 
is surprising however that the process they used 
for extracting the cocoa butter was one invented 
by Van Houten forty years previously! 

In 1847, the Crooked Lane land was taken 
over by the railways and the factory was moved 
to a building in Bridge Street, Birmingham City, 
on a thirty-five years lease at £150 per annum! 
For a time the business flourished. Emphasis 
in advertising was on health and, to this end, a 
Homoeopathic cocoa was produced. Obviously 
John believed in diversification because his price 
list included such items as chicory, white 
cotton, coloured twine and lead pencils! 

In the 1850’s, a decline in business set in, 
perhaps due to John’s illness or, as suggested 
later by his son George, a lowering of the 
quality of the product. By 1859 the number of 
girls employed had dropped from twenty to 
eleven, the average wage earned by girls was 
4s. 6d. per week and there had been serious 
financial losses. 

In 1861, (only seven years before young 
Hudson started in Dunedin) the two sons, 
Richard and George, took over the business, 
then on the point of extinction. They were only 
twenty-five and twenty-one years of age, respec- 
tively, and the problems they faced and the 
way they faced them are well described in these 
extracts from an address which George Cadbury 
gave in 1913: “The prospect seemed a hopeless 
one, but we were young and full of energy... 
at the end of five years all my brother’s money 
had disappeared with the exception of £150 

. . not having married, I had £1,500 left... 
my total weekly expenses for clothing and 
travelling, etc., were under 10s. per week... 
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we took stock twice a year determined we 
would close the business when we were unable 
to pay twenty shillings in the pound . . . we had 
ten depressing stock-takings! . . . our working 
hours at that time were from 8 a.m. in the 
morning until 7.30 in the evening, Saturdays 
included . . . I do not think any man could 
have been happier . . . there is certainly untold 
pleasure in having to contend with overwhelm- 
ing difficulties—it is splendid, especially for 
young men, and I sometimes pity those who 
have never had to go through it—success is 
infinitely sweeter after struggle’. How Richard 
Hudson would have subscribed to that last 
sentence! 

At last the tide turned and the firm never 
looked back. In eighteen years, the staff in- 
creased tenfold and more space was required. 
The brothers were both visionaries, but very 
practical business men. They could have built 
in the City of Birmingham, but they believed 
that fresh country air was essential, not only 
for a food factory, but for the health of the 
workers. 

So, with the permission of the Railway 
authorities, they set out on foot down the main 
line from Birmingham, looking for a suitable 
site with space and water so that they would 
have the main essentials for their future business 
—space, ideal surroundings, water for steam 
power and rail access for distribution. They - 
found it five miles out of Birmingham (a great 
distance in those days) and, against all normal 
practice and opinion, purchased fourteen and a 
half acres near the country village of Stirchley. 
The only building on the site was Bournbrook 
Cottage and it was intended to call the new 
factory Bournbrook, but it was changed to 
Bournville because that had a French sound 
—the French chocolates at that time were the 
best! 

The brothers designed the new factory them- 
selves and employed their own labour to build 
it. A bonus was paid for each 1,000 bricks 
laid—but the story goes that, according to the 
bonuses paid out, there were more bricks laid 
than there were bricks to lay! 


As mentioned earlier, a “break-through” in 
the cocoa market came when a pure cocoa was 
introduced and later, in 1906, with the most 
successful introduction of Bournville Cocoa. 
Cadburys first made Milk Chocolate in 1897 
but it was not until 1902 that Cadbury’s Dairy 
Milk Chocolate was produced by a new method. 
This chocolate captured the public taste and, 
with the equally successful Bournville Cocoa, 
did more to build the Cadbury Empire than any 











The 

Cadbury Parent Factory 
at Bournville. 

In their many factories 

in U.K. Cadbury’s employ 
over 20,000 people. 


of their other products. Another “break” 
came in the late 20’s when they were given the 
sole rights in England for a new, very high 
capacity moulding machine. These sole rights 
were for five years and Cadburys made full use 
of that period. Campaign followed campaign 
reducing the price or increasing the weights of 
chocolate blocks (both steps being very ac- 
ceptable to the public in these Depression years) 
until the fantastic value of two ounces of high 
quality block chocolate for 2d. was achieved. 

Richard and George had made a great team, 
the former looking after Sales and Office, the 
latter Buying and Manufacturing. The firm was 
well established in 1899 when Richard died. 
The business was converted into a private limited 
company under its present name, with a Board 
of Directors of which George Cadbury was 
Chairman, with Barrow Cadbury, William Cad- 
bury (sons of Richard), Edward Cadbury and 
George Cadbury Jnr. (sons of George) as 
members. 

For many years, the name Cadbury was 
associated in the public image as much for 
their attitude towards the staff and working 
conditions, as for their products. By the turn 
of the century pension schemes, sick benefits, 
day and continuation schools and recreational 
facilities of all sorts were in existence. More 





and more girls came to work at Bournville 
from the surrounding country districts and, on 
the dark winter nights, these girls were seen 
home by guides with lanterns—although the 
records do not say whether to be a guide was a 
penalty or a reward! 

The export side of the business started in 
1881 when Headquarters were set up in Mel- 
bourne. Later the Australian area was divided 
up and in 1890 Mr. Frank Meadowcroft became 
the New Zealand representative. By the out- 
break of World War I, Cadburys had their 
representatives in almost every country in the 
world. The conclusion of the War however, 
brought complications. As there had been no 
exports from the United Kingdom during the 
War, local industries had taken advantage of 
the position and had been given protection. In 
1919, Cadburys amalgamated with Joseph S. Fry 
Ltd. and the Fry factory in Montreal became 
Fry Cadbury. In 1922, a factory was established 
at Claremont, near Hobart, and traded under 
the name of Cadbury Fry Pascall and, as al- 
ready mentioned, Cadbury Fry amalgamated 
with R. Hudson & Co. in New Zealand in 1930. 
For similar reasons factories were later estab- 
lished in South Africa, Ireland, India and Ger- 
many. Although the policy of building these 
factories overseas was forced on them, the 
results have more than justified the steps taken, 
an ever increasing percentage of the total sales 
of the Group coming from that source ever 
since. 
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Mr. Arthur and Mr. Bill remained in charge of 
their respective Departments. 

The early years of the new Company were 
not easy. Various problems had to be faced on 
the factory, office and sales sides. An amal- 
gamation usually brings its own _ teething 
troubles, but in this case, these were accentuated 
by the fact that the first year’s trading coin- 
cided with the Great Depression. 

To offset the very strong prejudice in favour 
of imported goods, it was essential that the 
New Zealand product should be right up to the 
: Cadbury standard. To this end a Technical 

Engineer was brought from Bournville to 

. produce the first lines, and a supervisor from 

= the Australian Company to produce ‘crumb’ 
(semi-processed chocolate). 
Concentration on chocolate with new plant 











The present Castle Street 
frontage looking north showing 
the factory running through to 
Cumberland Street as shown by 
the high Crumb bins (extreme 
left) and the elevator tower 
(upper centre) 


Inset: 
The same frontage looking south 
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and buildings had proved very successful, but 
other departments had not received the same 
treatment, primitive hand operations still being 
carried on. A programme of modernisation 
therefore was put into train. The Biscuit De- 
partment, for example, operating in four dif- 
ferent rooms, was combined into one unit with 
travelling conveyors eliminating the handling 
of biscuit trays. Other departments received 
similar attention and wherever possible 
machinery was introduced to displace hand 
labour. 

The change in selling policy was more com- 
plicated. R. Hudson & Co. had done most of 
their business through Agents and Merchants. 
Cadburys on the other hand favoured direct 
selling which, if required, could be routed 
through a merchant. A compromise was reached. 
As the Auckland Branch was owned by R. 
Hudson & Co., it became part of C.F.H. auto- 
matically. W. R. Smallbone & Co. relinquished 
their Wellington Agency, but Mr. Smallbone 
became the Wellington Manager with his head- 
quarters in the Cadbury Fry building in Ghuz- 
nee Street. In Christchurch, the Agency held by 
St. George Atkinson was relinquished, a new 
building bought, and a C.F.H. Manager ap- 
pointed. 

This. change to direct selling, coupled with 
the arrival of a Cost Accountant from the 
Australian company to establish a Costing De- 
partment, involved very considerable reorgani- 
zation in Head Office where the Office Staff 
comprised only two clerks and a typiste. Under 
the Hudson system the number of accounts 
had been very small and no analysis of sales 
was made. The change therefore not only in- 
creased very greatly the number of accounts 
to be handled, but for Statistical, Planning and 
Costing purposes, individual lines on every 
invoice had to be analysed. In addition costing 
required daily outputs from employees and 
work-rooms. 

Direct selling also involved increasing the 
sales staff of three to that of a full Dominion 
Sales Organization with Advertising and Dis- 
play in support. 

R. Hudson & Co. were not enthusiastic 
advertisers, believing that the money could be 
better spent on improving value. Cadburys held 
the view that well directed and efficient adver- 
tising would increase sales and with increased 
sales even better value could be given. The 
result of their first year’s advertising did not do 
anything to convert the Hudson viewpoint! 
More money was spent on advertising in 1930 
than probably Hudsons had spent since they 











Sir Carl V. Smith, C.B.E. 


Chairman 1938-1963 





started business—and sales dropped! (No 
doubt advertising agents would claim that if the 
money had not been spent, the decrease would 
have been greater!!) Actually 1929 had been 
a record year for most firms while 1930 saw 
the first impact of the depression. One adver- 
tising “stunt”, however, did catch the public 
imagination—the purchase of what came to be 
called ‘The Chocolate Plane’. It was piloted 
by a New Zealander, Captain MacGregor who, 
as a pilot in the R.F.C. in the First World War, 
earned himself the name of “Mad Mac” on 
account of his flying exploits. Apart from 
flying executives when required, the plane 
visited all the centres and took customers for 
flights—flying for civilians still being a novelty. 
Unfortunately, after leaving C.F.H., Captain 
McGregor was killed in a flying accident. 


The serious drop in sales in the first year 
was a challenge and no further decreases were 
shown thanks to the introduction to the New 
Zealand market of a complete range of Cad- 
bury lines, including cream centred blocks, 
made on the plant purchased by Mr Bob 
Hudson in earlier years. 


C.F.H. was one of the first firms to restore 
the ten per cent. cut in wages which had been 
enforced in 1931, and this example, followed 
by many other firms, helped to get trade moving 
again. Though it may sound strange today, 
C.F.H. on several occasions during this period 
helped the Dunedin City Council and what is 
now one of the largest Stock and Station Com- 
panies in New Zealand with short term loans! ! 


In 1936 the forty-hour week was introduced. 
Theoretically such a step involved a heavy in- 
crease in costs. In actual fact, it provided an 
excellent incentive to examine in minute detail 
how labour was being used and what steps could 
be taken to improve productivity. In this case 
necessity was certainly the mother of invention 
for, at the end of the first year of the shorter 
week, production costs had been reduced—not 
increased—as a result of the steps taken. 

In these days when “containerization” is on 
everyone’s lips, it is interesting to note that this 
close examination of costs led to the develop- 
ment by C.F.H. of the first shipping container 
for biscuits (and later for confectionery). The 
first container built held 600 tins, but after 
further experiments, it was found that the 
present size, holding 108 tins, was the most 
economical in the light of the handling equip- 
ment available in the factory, branches, and on 
the wharves. In these experiments, the firm was 
greatly assisted by Messrs Keith Ramsay, 
Dunedin agents for the Holm Shipping Co. No 
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other shipping company would handle them, 
nor would the Wellington Harbour Board!! 
After the 1939-45 War, competition made their 
use general. The advent of roll-on roll-off ships, 
allowing for the bulk handling of goods in sea 
containers, is the next logical step in the dis- 
tribution of goods, 

To meet increased demand, two acres of 
Jand on the Northern boundary of the factory 
were purchased in 1938 and plans prepared 
for a complete new block extending along 
Castle Street and through to Cumberland Street, 
joining up with the recently built moulding 
block. Unfortunately, the war intervened and 
the building did not start until 1947. During 
the war, however, the land came in handy for 
air raid shelters! 

In 1938, changes were made in the Board. 
Mr. R. J. Hudson, who had retired in 1936 
after twenty-seven years as Chairman of R. 
Hudson & Co. and six years as Chairman of 
C.F.H., had been succeeded by Mr. R. G. 
Hudson. On the latter’s retirement in 1938, 
Mr. C. V. Smith became Chairman and Mr. S. 
L. Laing, who had been Secretary of the Board 
since 1930, became Finance Director. (Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Laing probably created a world 
record for any Director attending his first Board 
meeting! Unbeknown to his two fellow directors 
he had taken suddenly ill the night before. 
Anxious not to be absent he took some medicine 
before the meeting started and shortly after- 
wards fell sound asleep. No doubt his embar- 
rassment on waking was not helped by the 
thought that the Minute appointing him might 
have been rescinded!) 

1938 also saw the introduction of Import 
Control. Although such a policy had never 
been on the platform plank of either political 
party, the majority of whom were “free 
traders”, it proved to be a blessing in disguise 
with war breaking out so soon after. One of 
the imported lines which had to be made in 
New Zealand was Bournville Cocoa and this 
came on the market after two shipments of 
machinery had been sunk by submarine. 

The Company had an excellent War Record, 
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both in its contribution to the Armed Forces 
and to the Industrial War Effort. Over 250 of 
the staff served in the Forces. Unfortunately, 
eight did not return. To keep those away from 
home in touch with what was happening in the 
Company and in Dunedin, a monthly cyclo- 
styled newsletter called The Chocolate Soldier 
was produced and proved so popular that it 
was continued as the attractive House Magazine 
it is today. 

Of raw materials, sugar was in shortest 
supply and this involved not only rationing 
customers on their 1939 sales, but the cancel- 
lation of all confectionery and chocolate lines 
except blocks where the available sugar would 
go furthest. On the other hand, war contracts 
necessitated working the factory three shifts in 
some departments and, at one stage, over 750, 
mainly women, were employed. The Service 
Biscuit contract was so large that it was neces- 
sary to discontinue practically all domestic 
production. In addition to large Army Canteen 
orders, the firm provided all the Emergency 
Ration Chocolate for the New Zealand and 
some other Forces. The packing of this cho- 
colate, loosely wrapped and in an air-tight tin 
proved to be successful. In the Pacific, the U.S. 
Forces struck trouble with their method of 
packing and C.F.H. were given the job of re- 
conditioning and repacking large quantities of 
American-made chocolate. 

It is not often that a Government Depart- 
ment becomes a selling agent for a business 
firm (the position is usually the reverse) but 
it did happen when the Army Pack tin was 
produced. Designed to be sent overseas to 
servicemen and others, the tin contained three 
large blocks of chocolate. Although these were 
available in shops, most were sold by the Post 
Office who accepted orders. The address of the 
recipient was sent to C.F.H., who labelled the 
tins accordingly and returned them to the Post 
Office for despatch. 

Another interesting development towards the 
end of the war was a Jungle chocolate which 
would still “snap” under a high temperature. 


Sales to the Forces for the period 1941-1945 
were as follows:— 


Service Biscuits - - - - 9,300 tons 

(1,034,667 tins) 

Biscuits for U.S. Forces - - 1,000 tons 
Naafi, Canteens, Red Cross 

(Chocolate) 1,500 tons 

Army Pack - - - - - - 300,000 tins 

Jungle Chocolate - - - - 850 tons 


Emergency Ration Chocolate 5,250,000 tins 
Cocoa for U.S. Forces - - 600 tons 


Mr. E. E. Barringer 


Chairman 1963- 


_— 





The immediate post-war years saw a heavy 
increase in capital expenditure. The new build- 
ing, postponed on account of the war, was 
completed in 1951 and gave an increased work- 
room capacity of almost 100,000 square feet. 
In it were installed two large electric band 
ovens —the first in New Zealand—and new 
enrobers. In the Moulding Block, a Boggild 
machine, giving an output of forty tons per 
week, with three men, replaced the two Gabel 
machines purchased in 1918. The Boggild was 
ready for production when sugar rationing 
ended and a big campaign, offering for the first 
time for many years, 2 oz. for 6d. and 4 oz. for 
ls. was launched. It was very successful, but 
very short lived! Increased consumption from a 
sugar-hungry world and reduced cocoa bean 
production on the Gold Coast due to “Swollen 
Shoot” started an upward trend of prices which 
did not stop until cocoa beans reached £500 
per ton and cocoa butter £1,000 (pre-war 
prices £27 and £65 respectively!) These high 
costs necessitated reducing values with the re- 
sult that, in 1954, there was a decrease in the 
moulded block sales for the first time since 
1930. 


In 1955, further Board changes took place. 
Mr. S. T. Hudson retired and Mr. C. V. Smith 
took over the portfolio of Factory Director. 
Mr. E. E. Barringer, who already had worked 
at C.F.H. during a short visit to New Zealand 
in 1952, came from Bournville as Sales Direc- 
tor. In the following year, 1956, Mr. V. G. 
Burley, Engineering Director with Cadbury Fry 
Pascall, joined the Board as a Consulting 
Director and Mr. E. W. Griffiths was appointed 
Production Director. 


Although the total workroom space had grown 
from two and a half acres in 1930 to seven acres 
in 1958, it was becoming increasingly obvious 
that much more space would be needed. In 
1953 a large raw material bulk store was built 
on land leased from the Harbour Board at 
Logan Point and, in 1958, the flour milling 
business, with its equipment and quota, was 
sold to Harraways of Green Island. Both steps 
provided some much needed elbow room, but 
as no more land was available adjoining the 
factory, the alternative lay between demolishing 
and rebuilding some of the older buildings and 
adding more storeys to the latest block, or 
establishing another factory in the North Island. 
In 1938 and again in 1945, development in 
the North had been considered but deferred. 
Since then, not only had the rate of population 
growth increased in the North, but continual 
rises in freights were making it less and less 
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profitable to ship some lines from Dunedin. 
It was therefore decided to construct a second 
factory in the North Island to cope with the 
expansion in demand there. 

In anticipation of such development, twenty 
acres of land at Takapuna had been purchased 
some years earlier, but, as subsequently this 
area was not considered large enough for the 
likely growth of the business in the twenty- 
first century, sixty-three acres in a rural setting 
were obtained at Papakura in 1962. In 1963 
the contract was let for the new factory at 
Papakura with 120,000 square feet of space and 
costing over £1,000,000 (not £1 as quoted 
by the famous London Times). In 1965 it was 
officially opened by the Rt. Hon. J. R. Marshall, 
Minister of Industries and Commerce. Despite 
a very tight building and running-in schedule, 
biscuits were being produced five minutes after 
the factory opened. In February, 1966, an ex- 
ceptional flash flood in the Hunua Hills caused 
three feet of water to course through the main 
factory area. First reports indicated that the 
ovens would be out of operation for a con- 
siderable period, but thanks to the devoted 
efforts of the Papakura staff, aided by the local 
Fire Brigade and the building contractors, the 
plant was back in operation within a week, 
becoming steadily more efficient and productive 
each month since. 

As a result of this increased capacity, the 
firm has been able to step up its export efforts 
considerably and, while still developing its 
markets in the Pacific Islands has, over the past 
five years, made a most successful incursion 
into the highly competitive Australian biscuit 
market. 1968 sales to Australia should exceed 
$400,000 which should lift total exports in the 
Pacific area to well past the half million mark. 


It is fitting therefore that, in recognition of 


its outstanding contribution to the National Ex- 


port Drive the Firm in its Centennial year has 
been awarded the Trade Promotion Council’s 
special Export Banner and Certificate. 

While all this effort had been made in satis- 
fying the factory requirements for equipment 
and buildings to meet the increased demand, 
the office staff were quietly improving their 
efficiency with mechanised accounts, which 
culminated in 1963 in the arrival of the latest 


I.C.T. 1301 computer (the first in New Zealand | 


to be installed in a commercial firm). Naturally 
one would not expect such an aristocrat to 
travel in a cargo ship so it arrived by air and, 
within a fortnight, it was “champing at the bit” 
to show its capacity to perform 100,000 cal- 
culations per second and print up to 600 lines 
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Cadbury Fry Hudson Ltd. North 
Island Factory at Papakura, near 
Auckland. Set in sixty-two and 

a half acres of rural land, 
Papakura has scope for 

future development 


Inset: 
Close up showing the attractive 
modern architectural features 





per minute. It very quickly proved its economic 
value and completely revolutionised the work 
of the office. Although it records sales with 
remarkable speed and accuracy, there is no 
truth in the claim that it can record a sale 
before the sales representative has actually 
called on the customer! 

In 1960, 1963 and 1964, further changes 
took place on the Board. In 1960, Mr. R. R. 
Hudson, grandson of one of the original direc- 
tors, Mr. R. G. Hudson, was appointed Cost 
Director. In 1963, Mr. S. L. Laing retired and, 
in the same year Mr. D. J. Graham, who had 
been Chief Engineer with Cadbury Fry Pascall 
in Australia, became Engineering and Research 
Director. Mr. C. V. Smith relinquished the 
Chairmanship to Mr. E. E. Barringer in 1963 
and retired from the Board in 1964, after 
twenty-five years as Chairman and a total of 
thirty-three years as a Member of the Board. 

Meanwhile expansion and modernisation in 
Dunedin had not been ignored. One of the 
most intriguing developments was in the hand- 
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ling of ‘crumb’. Fresh milk from almost 3,000 
cows from fifty local farms is condensed im- 
mediately and with sugar and cocoa made into 
crumb. Up to 1958 this crumb had been held 
in sacks, but adopting new handling methods 
devised by the Australian Company, two large 
bins (known as Burley bins) were erected to a 
height of sixty-eight feet, giving a new interest 
to the local skyline. Crumb is blown through 
pipes from the dairy in Castle Street to the bins 
on the West side of Cumberland Street and 
then sucked back into the factory as required. 


These bins are erected by a very simple but 
clever engineering manoeuvre whereby the roof 
is built first, then jacked up to allow the lower 
sections or strakes to be welded and the pro- 
cess of jacking up continued until the required 
height is obtained. In 1964 a third bin, rising 
to eighty feet was added to meet the demand 
for greater capacity. Since then the original two 
bins have been raised higher still to eighty-eight 
feet. 

In 1960, the last available piece of ground 
on the Cumberland-Castle Street site was regret- 
fully taken for production, with the construction 
of a three-storey building joining the two main 
production blocks. This meant losing the at- 
tractive little garden which had been often 
admired from Cumberland Street and, although 
it did not match the sylvan beauties of Bourn- 
ville—“‘ The Factory in a Garden”, C.F.H. 
employees were sad to lose their little “garden 
in a factory”. However, a happy solution was 
found by transferring it in to the office on 
Castle Street. 

In 1967, by which time the original capital 
of the firm ($200!) had risen to $7,000,000, 
plans were announced for still further moder- 
nisation and expansion in Dunedin. The major 
move, already under way, raises to five storeys 
the building erected in 1951 along Castle Street 
and through to Cumberland Street. This ad- 
dition estimated to cost over $500,000 will not 
only provide an additional working space of 
over two acres, but will make the factory a 
very imposing building. 

On the East side of Castle Street and oppo- 
site the factory an acre of land with a railway 
siding on it has been purchased. The City 
Council’s decision to make Castle and Cum- 
berland one-way streets posed problems for the 
despatch of goods, but acting on the principle 
of “if you can’t fight it, cross it” provisional 
approval has been given to build an industrial 
overbridge which will connect the factory to a 
large new building which will become the main 
despatch area. With the railway siding full ad- 














vantage can be taken of the latest methods of 
palletised handling on rail. 

To obtain full advantage of this method of 
distribution, land with rail access has recently 
been purchased at Christchurch, Palmerston 
North and Hamilton while the new Papakura 
factory has its own railway siding. Distribution 
depots have been set up at Hamilton (1956), 
Wanganui (1958), Gisborne (1962), and Nelson 
(1965) and a large new depot is being opened 
in Wellington in September 1968. All these 
moves, together with the advent of roll-on roll- 
off ferries and sea-cargo containerisation, will 
materially assist the efficiency of distribution 
and service to customers and the public. 

All these major developments have been 
supervised by the firm’s engineering staff with 
the help of contractors, suppliers and local 
engineering firms. C.F.H. has always had a 
typical “do it yourself” approach and in recent 
years when import licensing has made it diffi- 
cult or impossible to purchase machinery, local 
firms have been encouraged successfully to 
build specialised machinery and equipment. The 
first chocolate enrobers to be made in New 
Zealand were built in Dunedin and large 
chocolate kettles with a five ton capacity, and 
confectionery boiling pans have also been pro- 
duced. An Auckland firm was responsible for 
making the first plastic moulds for chocolate 
blocks. 

Plant and buildings however are only part 


of the story. Similar encouragement to other 
suppliers, such as the printing trade, has also 
produced a number of ‘firsts’. An industry of 
this nature demands not only a wide range of 
raw materials, but also printing, transport, 
banking, insurance and many other services. 
A very happy relationship has always been 
maintained with these suppliers and the firm is 
greatly indebted to them for their co-operation 
over so many years. Incidentally it is interesting 
to note that on the other hand the amount 
spent by the Company in Dunedin on wages, 
materials, services, etc., amounts to nearly 
$3,000,000 per annum. 

This chapter has dealt mainly with the ex- 
pansion of the business since the amalgamation. 
During this period, it has always been the con- 
stant aim of Management to create a friendly 
atmosphere and provide the best working con- 
ditions. In the 30’s the firm pioneered in New 
Zealand the establishment of a Personnel Office, 
a Welfare Committee which acts as the mouth- 
piece of the employees (and whose suggestions 
have always been welcomed) and individual 
and group bonuses on production. 

A trained Sister (with her own surgery) and 
a Doctor on call look after the health of the 
Staff, an Accident Committee investigates ac- 
cidents, and a very high standard of cleanliness 
in the factory has been achieved through a 
regular inspection operation, known to the in- 
itiated as “Coogee”. These conditions were 
very largely responsible for the firm receiving 
in 1963 the highest “Award of Merit” from 
the National Safety Association of New Zea- 
land (Inc.). 

To improve staffbenefits, a subsidized Super- 
annuation Scheme was introduced in 1946 and 
substantially improved in subsequent years. In 
addition Sick Benefits, additional holidays for 
service, and long service bonuses are given 
yearly. 

But anything done for the staff has been re- 
paid in full measure and, in completing this 
history of one hundred years, the fullest tribute 
must be made to their wonderful loyalty and 
co-operation. No firm could have been better 
served and the success achieved has been due 
to the fact that every undertaking has been a 
combined effort, and while that spirit is main- 
tained, there need be no fears for the next 
hundred years. For a business is not only a 
matter of finance, buildings, machinery and 
products, it is, above all, a matter of people 
and their will to work together happily to 


succeed. 
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DIRECTORS R. HUDSON & Co. 


DIRECTORS CADBURY FRY HUDSON 
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¥.c. 
V.G. Burley 
Dr. H. 


1868-1903 
1903-1930 
1903-1930 
1903-1930 
1903-1930 
1903-1930 
1903-1930 


1930-1936 
1930-1938 
1930-1931 
1932-1964 
1932-1955 
1938-1963 
1955-1963 
1956-1967 
1960- 

1963- 


1930-1946 
1956- 


A. Cunningham 1954-1956 


Dunedin Factory Manager 


S. T. Hudson 
W. T. Newby 
D.R. Brickell 


Sales Manager 


C. V. Smith 

E. W. Griffiths 
C. Cockburn 
H. W. McElroy 


Advertising Manager 


L. M. Hill 
G. K. Holmes 


Secretary 


S. L. Laing 
L. W. Logan 


Chief Cost Accountant 


A. Watt 

A. E. Lodge 
L. W. Logan 
R. R. Hudson 
N. C. Bain 


Chief Buyer 


H. MacLean 
D. R. Robertson 


1930-1932 
1933-1957 
1957- 


1931-1932 
1941-1956 
1951-1966 
1956- 


1939-1967 
1967- 


1930-1958 
1958- 


1932-1933 
1933-1947 
1947-1955 
1955-1960 
1963- 


1933-1958 
1958- 


Chairman 1903-1930 


Chairman 1930-1936 
Chairman 1936-1938 


Chairman 1938-1963 


Chairman 1963- 


Director 1932-1955 


Director 1932-1964 
Director 1956-1967 


Director 1938-1963 


Director 1960- 
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EXECUTIVES 


Chief Engineer 


C. S. Staniforth 1930-1932 
A. G. Ellis 1939-1947 
G. Mason 1948- 
Chief Maintenance Engineer 

W. R. Hudson 1903-1946 
R. J. D. Hudson 1946-1962 
W. Bennett 1963- 
Chief Chemist 

V. Heazlewood 1948-1952 
A. H. Lewin 1952-1965 
R. G. Perreau 1965- 
Manager Confectionery Department 
J. Higgs 1938-1955 
H. J. McClatchy 1951-1966 
G. Tarbutt 1967- 
Manager Biscuit Department 

A. D. Hudson 1903-1933 
J. Stoddart 1933-1954 
H. J. Temple 1954- 
Papakura Factory Manager 

A. H. Lewin 1965- 
Manager Biscuit Department Papakura 
G. Haworth 1965- 
Manager Flour Mill (now closed) 

C. D. Hudson 1903-1930 . 
F. R. Hudson 1930-1959 
Wages - Personnel - Welfare 

L. C. Stephens 1943-1948 
W. M. Smith 1948- 


Health and Surgery 
Dr. A. D. G. Blanc 1944-1945 


Dr. D. U. Strang 1945-1966 
Dr. A. J. Sinclair 1967- 
Sister Gillies 1944-1945 
Sister Billicliff 1945-1952 
Sister Barrow 1952-1957 
Sister McKanny 1957-1958 
Sister Grant 1959- 
Dunedin Female Staff Supervisors 
Miss C. Dalziel 1900-1933 
Miss D. Perkins 1934-1936 
Miss Nan Stewart 1936-1942 
Miss Marion Pockson 1942-1957 
Miss Chris. Mains 1957-1966 


Mrs. Rua Gunnyon 1966- 
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Thirty 


EDITOR CHOCOLATE SOLDIER 


AREA SALES MANAGERS 


BRANCH MANAGERS 


Export SALES MANAGER 


H. W. McElroy 
N. R. MclIsaac 
W. M. Smith 
L. M. Hill 


Auckland 


W. McKeich 
E. C. Cording 
J. D. Hudson 
G. A. Kean 


Wellington 


W.R. Smallbone 
J. Moss 

E. W. Griffiths 
R. R. Hudson 

C. Cockburn 

F. A. Hadfield 
A. A. Thomas 


Christchurch 

J. Moss 

J. D. Hudson 
E. C. Cording 
H. W. McElroy 
C. J. McGregor 
F. A. Hadfield 


Hamilton 


A. A. Thomas 
A. R. Campbell 


Auckland 


G. Richards 
R. Madigan 


Wellington 
A. J. Macklin 





1941-1942 
1942-1946 
1946-1949 
1949- 


1907-1933 
1933-1939 
1939-1955 
1955- 


1892-1933 
1933-1939 
1939-1942 
1942-1946 
1946-1956 
1956-1958 
1958- 


1930-1933 
1933-1939 
1939-1950 
1950-1956 
1956-1958 
1958- 


1956-1958 
1958- 


1939-1964 
1964- 


1933-1945 


E. D. Williams (Wellington) 1946- 


J. Lapsley (Wanganui) 


Christchurch 


G. H. Richards 
W. A. Waugh 


I. Szigetvary 


1962- 


1930-1939 
1939- 


1966- 

















In Lighter Mood 


A “Fowl” Business 


The White that was Pink 


The Retort Courteous 


Just a matter of Viewpoint 


The Cut to End all Cuts 


Soft Fruit 


Beware Tasting Panels 


You Invest (??) in an Austin 


Covered all over with Sheep 


‘““We witnessed yesterday the rather novel sight of chickens and ducklings 
hatched artificially on the premises of Mr. Hudson, Confectioner, Dowling 
Street. On top of the oven a box was placed three weeks ago containing 
seven eggs and yesterday morning the same number of healthy chickens 
made their appearance. In another box were placed a number of duck 
eggs from which several ducklings were hatched—all healthy.” (Otago Daily 
Times, December, 1871). 


Perhaps it was the same lot of fowls which wanted to help the business 
by laying Easter Eggs. One day the confectioner by mistake tipped some of 
his marshmallow pink colour and his mixing stick out of the window into 
the fowl run. Rumour has it that, in the next clutch of eggs laid by the 
faithful fowls, the whites were pink! ! 


Richard Hudson had a quick temper but a short memory. One day 
walking through the factory, he stopped one of the workmen and said 
‘“Didn’t I sack you three weeks ago?” “Yes” said the man, “but you didn’t 
mean it.” Richard Hudson had no reply. 


An employee dismissed for stealing, burst into tears and said to Richard 
Hudson, “Now I am out of a job what will happen to my wife and 
children?” Mr. Hudson’s reply was very much to the point, “What will 
happen to mine if I keep you?” 


When it came to fighting a price war, Mr. Bob Hudson was a great 
believer in making the first loss the last loss. On one occasion when price 
cutting was rife amongst flourmillers, he mustered all the vans and drivers 
he could before dawn. They went round all the bakers and loaded them 
up with flour at a reduction of £2 per ton. Price cutting came to a sudden 
end—so did mill production for some time! 


A certain Chinese fruiterer, a good customer, but a slow payer, ac- 
cumulated a debt of over £200. After several “fruitless” calls, Mr. Dick 
Hudson told the traveller to offer to take £50 in full settlement. The 
customer immediately produced a huge wad of notes, peeled off five £10 
notes and handed them to the traveller with the remark, “ Very soft—your 
boss.” 


Funny things were found in the material stores after the Amalgamation. 
One day, the Factory director reported that he had found three demijohns 
which appeared to contain Whisky, Brandy and Rum. The obvious method of 
solving the problem was taken. Three half-full glasses of each were brought. 
The chairman said that his was whisky. The deputy chairman confirmed 
that his was brandy, but after drinking his potion, the Sales Director said 
that his might be rum, but that it tasted more like Cascara Sagrada. It was! 
When he returned to work two days later, he discovered that it had been 
bought by one of the Hudson brothers to break down into a mild laxative 
for the staff! ! 


C.F.H. were not so lucky with a very good lady customer who wrote in, 
after her account was overdue for many months, and explained that, as she 
had bought a Baby Austin, she would not be able to pay her account until 
the car was paid off—and would the firm forward the following goods by 
the first boat? 


One morning an urgent telephone call came through to Dunedin from 
the Taranaki traveller. Through his excitement or a bad connection, his 
opening sentence was not heard and all that came through was “I’ve got 
sheep in my radiator, on the bonnet, through the windscreen and in the 
back seat.” When things got straightened out, it transpired that he had run 
into a flock of sheep hidden in a sudden dip in the road. The number of 
sheep that the firm had to pay for suggested that his description was not 
exaggerated. 
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In Lighter Mood 


Heads I Win — Tails You Lose 


It takes a real Academican 
To make a nourishing pemmican 


Who says the U.S. Forces 
never wafered ? 


A Biscuit by any other name 
is not as sweet 


The Innocents Abroad 


Monetary Reform 


As Pants the Bra? 


When a wax-sealed, air-tight packet of biscuits was launched, it was 
suggested to grocers that they should demonstrate the packet’s air-tightness 
by putting in their window a basin of water with a packet floating in it. 
Unfortunately the packets were not all air-tight and some sank. However, 
the public who had no chance of tasting the soggy contents, but who saw 
the packet completely immersed, were very impressed! 


In 1929, Admiral Byrd reported that his pemmican was unsuitable— 
several dogs having died and others being in a weak condition. Professor 
Malcolm of Otago University provided R. Hudson & Co. with the recipe 
which he had given Sir Ernest Shackleton. The pemmican was duly made 
and later a radio was received from the Antarctic reporting the dogs to be 
in excellent condition and expressing grateful thanks. 

In 1951, pemmican not only for dogs, but for men was provided for Sir 
Edmund Hillary in Antarctica and proved equally satisfactory—so satisfactory 


in fact that it was reported later that the men preferred the dogs’ Pemmican | 


and vice versa. It therefore became a question of “turn about”. In other words 
“Every dog had its day!”. 


A very urgent order for ten tons of wafers was received from the U.S. 
Forces. Obviously the outcome of the war in the Pacific depended on these 
wafers, because each day’s output had to be loaded on the Passenger Express 
for Lyttelton where G.I.s would load them on the ferry and, in Wellington, 
the same service would apply to catch the Limited for Auckland. In an 
effort to save Democracy, a night shift was worked, the order complete and 
duly paid for. , 

Many months after the war had finished, a telephone call was received 
from the Officer I/C Stores in Auckland, enquiring if the firm knew anything 
about ten tons of wafers which seemed to have been lying around for 
some time! 


For domestic trade, the packer always puts a guarantee slip into each 
tin of biscuits, asking that any complaints or suggestions should be sent to 
the makers. The Service Biscuit contract had been in operation for some 
months before it was discovered that the slips were still being inserted. The 
best suggestions received from members of the Armed Forces are not 
suitable for this History. 


Telephone call from a new young country salesman after taking over 
the territory of Mr. — who had retired. “What do I do on Wednesday 
afternoon when Mr. — always plays bowls with Mr. — (a customer).” 


One day the Cashier reported with a serious face to the Finance Director 
that the overdraft had reached a certain figure. At that point, another 
Director came up and asked him if he had any money to cash a personal 
cheque. “Plenty”, said the Cashier. The Finance Director, with feigned 
surprise, asked him to explain his two statements. “I always keep a reserve 
in a small tin”, was the reply. 


In the 1930’s it was customary for the Office to keep open on Christmas 
Eve. In one year, with Christmas Eve falling on a Monday, Somebody had 
the bright idea of surprising the staff with a nicely decorated office. 

At the top of the stairs leading to the office, posed a beautiful nude 
statue (irreverently referred to as The Queen of the Licorice Allsorts). The 
temptation to complete the Christmas decorations and, at the same time 
strike a blow for modesty in a strictly Presbyterian community, was too 
great. Crepe paper and the skill of Dior got to work and with the help 
' e nameless member of the display staff, the job was duly completed on 

unday. 

It was the custom for the Somebody to meet a certain Director every 
morning when he opened up the office. Joyfully anticipating the roars of 
laughter that would ensue when the vision came into view, he was rocked 
when he was told to “take the things off, find the fool who did 
it and sack him.” Fortunately (or unfortunately) for the future of C.F.H., 
the culprits were never found. Good Heavens! This book might never have 
been written !! 
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